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DIALOGUE STORIES 
For Children. Published by Wm. Peirce, 9 Cornhill. 


This is another number of the ‘‘ Children’s Library,”’ 
which Mr. Peirce is publishing. The style of the book is 
pin and amusing, and points out the many improprieties of 
behaviour to which some Children are addicted, in a way 
which will make them dislike and avoid them. ‘The follow- 
ing is one of the stories, illustrated by the above cut:— 
MAKING MOLASSES CANDY, 

As Mrs. Noys entered the parlor one afternoon, 
she saw her children collected in a group around 
the fire, and all talking so fast and so loud that 
they neither saw nor heard her until she had ad- 
Then there was a pause 
for a few moments, until Mrs. N. had taken a seat 
and ier sewing, when Julia, the eldest, approach- 
ing her mother, and looking in her face with an 
expression half entreating and half fearful, said, 

‘Mother, will you be so very good as to let us 
do something this evening ?”’ 

“That entirely depends upon what it is, my 
dear,” said Mrs. N. smiling, ‘‘there are a great 





many things which I should be very willing to 


have you do, and some others which I should not. 
What is it you wish to do?” 

This question occasioned another pause.— 
Dreading a refusal, the children seemed almost 
afraid to make their request, until at last, Robert 
said bluntly, ‘We want to make some candy, 
mother,”” 

“Yes, mother,” said Julia, ‘‘ this stinging cold 
night is just the time for it—we shall not have 
such another good night all winter.” 

And little Frank who was clinging to her gown, 
_— his beseeching, ‘‘ Now mother do let us, do 
—do— “ 

“Tam afraid you will make so much trouble 
down in the kitchen—” said Mrs. N. 

“Oh no, mother, we will not make the least 
trouble, Jane has gone out, so we shall have the 
kitchen completely to ourselves; and after we have 
done, Julia and I will put everything away, and 
wash the kettle, so that Jane.will not even know 


When she comes home, that any body has been 
j tere,” said Ellen. 


“ae mother if you only will,” said little 
n 


ei Ww hy Frank, you know you go to bed by 
inte? you would lose half the pleasure, and 
4 wa remember the last time Julia made can- 
¥ a {a sad time we had the next morning with 
ae how it was all matted together with 
aneai shall have finished, pulling and’ all by 
ya anal mother, and we will see that Frank 
8“nto trouble again with his hair,” 


1 


1. . ° 
immediately began to talk over their plans, and 








** Well, I will allow you to make the experi- 
ment to-night, and see how well you get along, 
but remember, if there is any difliculty about it, 
any quarrelling, any disturbance, or if things are 
not left in pertect order in the kitchen, I shall not 
again give my consent. 

This was quite satisfactory, anc the children | 


to wish for evening. There were five of them, 
Julia, Ellen, Robert, George and Frank. George 
was absent when Mrs. Noys’ consent was asked, 
for his mother had sent him, as soon as he came 
from school, on an errand for her; but he soon 
returned, and tossing a note into his mother's lap, 
shouted out— 

‘* Well, Julia, do we make candy to-night or 
not?”? ‘*QOh, yes, yes, mother has said we may,” 
was the answer from all the children; but beiore 
George had time to express his joy, his father, 
who had entered the room behind him, said: __ 

‘* George, is that the way in which you give a 
note to your mother? It appears to me thata 
young gentleman might have done it a little mure 
politely. Do not let me see you again guilty of 
such a piece of rudeness.” 

‘*T did not mean to be rude to you, mother,” 
said George, immediately apologizing, ‘‘I am 
sure I did not, but I was in such a hurry—”’ 

‘**T know you did not, my son—it was your im- 
patience that led you to it; you must guard against 
that fault, George, but go now and join your 
brothers and sisters.” 

As soon as the tea table was removed, the chil- 
dren immediately descended to the kitchen and 
began their preparations. Julia was to be mis- 
tress of ceremonies because she was the oldest 
and had made candy often before. So the kettle, 
half filled with molasses, was soon hung over the 
blazing fire, and Julia seated in front of it, with 
the wooden spoon in her hand, to stir the molasses 
when it should begin to boil. The other children 
stood around her anxiously watching it, and occa- 
sionally a head was stretched forward and bent 
over the bettle, to see if, to use their own phrase, 
‘*it had begun to do.” Very soon they saw the 
small bubbles begin to rise upon the top, and after 
a little time, the whole surface foaming and boiling 
most furiously—‘‘ There—there—it’s all boiling 
over, it will all boil over,’’ was the general excla- 
ination. 

‘* No it will not,” said Julia, ‘‘ there is no dan- 
ger that it will boil over, while I stir it so fast.” 

‘**But you must not stir it all the time, Julia, or 
it won’t boil at all.”’ 

** Does it not look beautifully,” said George, 
**Jook Robert, look, see how it foams up.” 

**We will carry some of it to school, to-mor- 
row,” said Ellen, *‘ won’t we Julia‘ 1 shall give 
some to Mary Lee. Do hold the lamp straight, 
Robert, you will spill the oil if you don’t take 
care.” 

‘‘George,”’ said Julia, ‘‘run and ask mother 
for that piece of soapstone we had the other day, 
it will be a grand piece to try the candy on, it will 
be so cold—only see,’’ continued she, holding 
up her spoon, to allow the molasses to run off, 
‘* how it strings. Don’t you think, Ellen, we had 
better hang the kettle higher, I’m afraid it will 
burn.” 

‘* Poh—no, Julia,” said Robert, ‘‘ no, let it boil 
as fast as it can, I say, when it’s done, we’ll have 
some grand fun pulling it.” 

‘* But you won’t have much fun in eating it, I 
guess, if it is all burnt—l think we had better 
hang the kettle higher, Julia.” 





|side the window, to cool. 





‘<*T don’t believe it will be done to-night if you 


do,’’ persisted Robert, 
afraid; it won’t burn.” 

George now returned with the ‘stone, and after 
the kettle had, in spite of Robert’s entreaties, been 
hung higher, a small portion of the molasses was 
dropped upon the stone, and carefully placed out- 
Frank was very eager 
to be permitted to taste of it, but was assured that 
it would burn him, and contented himself with 
standing to look at it through the window, and 
every now and then saying that it was perfectly 
cool, for it looked ‘‘ as hard as it could be.”’ 

When it was taken in, it was found that the 
candy was not nearly done, and Robert began to 
exclaim, that they should be all mght making it. 

** Come Julia, let’s try it again,” said he, after 
a few minutes, ‘‘ I know it’s done now.” 

** It is not half done,”’ replied she, rather impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ there is no use in trying it all the time.” 

‘*Well you need not be so cross about it, if 
there is not; I don’t sec what harm there can be 
in trying it.”’ 

‘* Nor I either,’ added George, ‘‘ come Julia,” 
and he held up the stone, ‘‘ drop a little on here; 
it won’t do any harm to try it, as Robert says.” 

‘© No, I shall try it in a few minutes, when it is 
a little more done, but I don’t want to now.— 
Frank, I do wish you would not lean your head 
over the kettle; how do you suppose I can see 
anything with your head in the way?” 

The candy was very soon tried again, and 
again found to be sticky; but the boys protested 
that.it waemansense to boil it any longer, and in- 
sisted upon having it taken up. Julia and Ellen 
declared that it would be spoiled, if it were not 
suffered to remain; and they soon lost their good 
humor in the contest. 

‘* Julia always thinks she knows so much more 
than every body else,” said Robert,—‘‘I hope 
when you have burnt it you will be satisfied.” 

‘*T wish you would let me manage it in my own 
way, Robert,”’ said she; ‘‘ you know nothing about 
making candy, how should you?” 

‘* Robert and George are so quarrelsome,”’ 
added Ellen, ‘‘ we never can do anything.” 

Both the boys burst into a loud laugh at this 
accusation. ‘‘ Quarrelsome, repeated George— 
quarrelsome! I should be glad to know who has 
been quarrelsome to-night, if you have not. If 
you had not been so cross, we should have got 
along a great deal better.” 

“*Come, do let us take up the candy,” said 
Frank, ‘‘I know it is done, sister Julia; George 
says it is.” 

‘* George knows nothing about it; I don’t think 
it is done, but I’ll try it once more; and Ellen, do 
take out a few of those coals, and we will set the 
kettle upon them, the candy will not be so likely 
to burn.” 

The kettle was placed upon the embers, and 
then Julia again dropped a small portion of the 
candy upon the stone, and placed it upon the snow 
to cool—the boys all the while protesting that 
there was no use in trying it, for they were quite 
sure it was done sufficiently. Frank, after the 
kettle was lowered so that he could reach it, sat 
down upon the hearth, and resting his elbows upon 
his knees, bent his face so far over the kettle, 
that Julia could not manage the candy very con- 
veniently; they tried to persuade him to remove, 
but could not succeed; even the threat of turning 
him out of the kitchen was all in vain, until Julia 
accidentally spattered a little of the hot molasses 
upon his face—it was only a very little drop, but 
it burnt him very much, and he cried so loud that 
his mother came down to see what was the matter. 
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Frank was tired, and cross, and sleepy, and with 
some difficulty she persuaded him to go up stairs 
and remain with her. His expectations of plea- 
sure in making candy had not been at all fulfilled, 
his brothers and sisters had scolded at him for be- 
ing ‘‘ in the way,” and this, added to his unfortu- 
nate burn, reconciled him to going up stairs with his 
mother sooner than he otherwise would have been. 

‘There, now he has gone,” said Ellen, “I 
hope we shall have some peace—oh dear,” con- 
tinued she, as she took up the candy which had 
been put out to cool, ‘this is not done yet,—only 
see, Julia, how sticky it is.” ; 

‘*Pho,”’ said George, taking a piece of it, ‘‘it 
is not sticky in the least—it is done as much as it 
will ever be, only taste of it, Robert, and see how 
hard it is.”’ 

‘* Done,” repeated Robert, ‘‘to be sure it is, 
and I think it is a shame that Julia and Ellen will 
not take it up—I do believe, girls, you are deter- 
mined to spoil it.” 

‘It is not done,”’ replied Julia, ‘‘ and if we take 
it up now, it will never be fit to eat—I wish you 
would not be so impatient.” 

‘I wish you would not be so obstinate,” said 
Robert; ‘if we did not think it was done, I dare 
say you would be glad enough to take it up. I 
never saw any body so contrary.” 

‘* Nor I neither,” added George, ‘‘ I say, Rob- 
ert, let us take our part up now at any rate. I 
don’t want mine any harder than that is. Come, 
Julia, take up a part of it for us, and then you 
may burn the rest to a coal, if you choose.” 

Robert seconded this plan; and the two boys 
said so much, and were so impatient, that Julia 
finally exclaimed, angrily, ‘‘ Well, if you will 
have your own way, do take it up; but it will not 
be good for anything, and mother will never let 
us make any more.” 

This was all they desired, and the candy was 
very soon poured into pans and placed upon the 
snow to cool a little, before they undertook to pull 
it. During this interval, Julia and Ellen busied 
themselves in trying to put the kitchen in some 
little order, but they found this a harder ‘task than 
they had imagined. When they brought in the 
candy and undertook to pull it, it was worse still. 
All the flour with which they could cover it, would 
not prevent it from sticking to their hands, and 
daubing their dresses—plainly, it was not more 
than half done,—it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could do anything with it. Julia and 
Ellen loudly accused Robert and George of being 


the cause of these disasters, and they angrily de- | 


nied, until at last their voices rose so loud in the 
dispute, that Mrs. Noyes, came down again to see 
what was the matter. She found Ellen endeavy- 
oring to wash the kettle, Julia sweeping up the 
ashes which had been scattered over the hearth, 
and George and Robert endeavoring to pull the 
candy alone, for the girls, in their anger, had re- 
fused to try to do anything with it. She helped 
Robert and George to cut the half made candy 
into sticks, and then they carried it up stairs. In 
a short time, Julia and Ellen followed, leaving the 
kitchen in rather a disorderly state. They did 
not take much pleasure in eating their candy, for 
they were tired and discontented. Frank had 
long since gone to bed, and they very soon fullow- 
ed him, feeling that they had not passed a very 
pleasant evening. 

The next morning they found their candy had 
nearly turned back to molasses again. Julia had 
prophecied truly when she had said that it would 
not be fit to be eaten, and that their mother would 
never let them make any more. 

How much more pleasantly would that evening 
have passed, if George and Robert had been pa- 
tient and pleasant, and Julia and Ellen kind and 
forbearing! It will always be so—the indulgence 
of any fault, be it what it may, will do more than 
anything else towards turning a pleasure into a 
pain. 

{Children will learn from this story, that it is best to have 


patience, and leave difficult matters to be managed by per- 
sons older than themselves. } 
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From the London Youth's Magazine. 

“TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR.” 

Edward.—I was asked, father, the other day, 
whether your principles were Calvinistic or Ar- 
minian, and was obliged to reply that I could not 
tell. 
Father. A very proper answer, my son. I am 
not greatly anxious to claim a relation to either 
party, but shall be willing, some future time, to 
state my sentiments upon the subject. 

Edward. But why not now, father? 

Father. Because I wish to converse with you 
upon concerns of infinitely higher importance. I 
observe with regret a disposition in you to contend 
for the minor points in religion, to argue respect- 
ing circumstances of inferior interest, while I 
much fear you never make the solemn enquiry, 
‘What shall I do to be saved?’ Last Sunday, 
after a very pathetic appeal had been addressed 
to the coascience by our faithful minister, imme- 
diately upon leaving the chapel you exclaimed, 
‘ What a number of strangers this evening; really 
Mr. B. was very animated, but the singing was in 
bad teste, and the tunes ill-chosen,’ and then ap- 
pealing to your brother, who appeared thoughtful, 
you said, ‘‘ Did you observe how Mr. B. pro- 
nounced the word Isaiah?” This evening, after 
a most affectionate address to young people, you 
said, ‘‘I think Mr. B. has exceeded his usual 
time five minutes, he was so tedious in the intro- 
duction that one young man fell asleep; so many 
divisions are quite in the style of the old divines.” 

Edward. Was that an improper remark? . 

Father. Isee your disposition to cavil at trifles, 
instead of making the all-important enquiry, ‘* Am 
I in the road to heaven?” Is ‘‘ my title clear to 
mansions in the skies?” 

Edward. But I donot perceive any impropriety 
in the observation. 

Father. It shows the state of the heart. Sup- 


pose a person resident in the neighborhood of 


Mount Etna; by various indications the mountain 
gives notice of an approaching irruption, the awful 
rumbling has commenced, and the ground begins 
to tremble, yet this individual, instead of fleeing 
from the spot with all possible expedition, pursues 
his favorite employment, is engaged in examining 
the strata of the earth, and still continuing to pro- 
secute his studies in geology. You would say, 
what infatuation! but it is not greater than yours, 
my son, ‘‘ whilst you grasp the shadow and lose 
the substance.” 


life is snapped, and you find yourself in eternity. 
Do you remember the remark of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, towards the close of his life? 
know,”’ said he, ‘‘ what I appear to others, but I 
compare myself to a boy seated on the sea-shore, 


ing those he considers of peculiar value. 
have I been employed all my life, while the great 
ocean of truth lay undiscovered before me.” 

Edward. That is a very striking observation, 
I assure you, father. 
request, begun studying the Scriptures: hnt there 
are many things in the Bible for which I cannot 
account, and how can I believe what I do not un- 
derstand? If you please I will point out some 
passages. ‘ 

Father. Do you believe that you are a com- 
pound being, composed of body and soul, and can 
you comprehend the union existing between them? 

Edward. No, father; it is quite a mystery. 

Father. We have attended some very interest- 
ing lectures upon the sublime science of astrono- 
my, and the discoveries that have been made have 
filled us with surprise and admiration. Do you 
believe these modern improvements, Edward? 

Edward. Why, father, we have no reason to 


John, and Sir William Herschell, and others, 








when it is corroborated by experiments. 
Father. I think you have been reading an in- 


Let me entreat you to attend to 
the ‘‘ one thing needful,” ere your little thread of 


“3 & «o(— 


busily employed in collecting shells, and in select- 


Thus 


I have, according to your 


doubt the testimonv of such men of science as Sir 


es 
teresting publication, which has alluded to optica 
discoveries. 

Edward. Yes, father; it remarks, « Modem 
discoveries have disclosed that every point of a 
medium through which a ray of light passes, j, 
affected with a succession of periodical movements 
regularly recurring at equal intervals, no less thay 
five hundred millions of movements of times jn 
single second. It is by such movements comm, 
nicated to the nerves of our eyes that we sec. 

F anew. Do you believe this astonishing asse,, 
tion? . 

Edward. Yes, father; it is recorded upon good 
authority. 

Father. Do you not perceive the absurdity ang 
inconsistency of accrediting the testimony of you 
fellow-mortals, while you are disposed to reject 
a revelation from above, because some parts of jt 
exceed the limits of your comprehension? The 
same valuable writer whom you have just quoted 
observes, ‘‘ Tis surprising the demands which 
philusophy sometimes makes upon the belieyin 

principle within, and the willing credulity with 
which we receive its communication, while we 
erect ourselves with so much pugnacity agains 
the subjects of religious truth.” Do you remem. 
ber reading an anecdote of Dr. James Foster, a 
celebrated divine of the last century? A gentle. 
man once called on him to request the solution of 
some sceptical objection, the doctor stopped him 
short with the question, ‘‘ Have you asked a so. 
lution of your difficulties from God? Have you 
prayed to the fountain of light for information?” 
Upon receiving an answer in the negative, he re 
joined, ‘‘ Sir, you must excuse me gratifying your 
curiosity.”” So I would ask you, my son, Have 
you in.solemn prayer asked for information upon 
these passages of Scripture? 

Edward. I cannot say I have. 

Father. Then we will defer the consideratiy 
of them for the present, but remember, in answer 
to what is frequently objected against the Bible, 
‘* that its obscurity is in fact profundity which we 
have no plummet to fathom.”—<‘ As the heavens 
are high above the earth, so are the ways of God 
above our ways, and his thoughts above our 
thoughts.”” All that is necessary to be understood 
is perfectly clear and’ plain; salvation is the free 
gift of God, his offers of mercy are so numerous 
and his invitations so urgent, that you cannot mix 
take his unbounded compassion and love. May it 
be your constant, earnest prayer, ‘‘ Oh! Lord, open 
thou my eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law!”” And when you have made this 
appeal with fervor and constancy, I shall be most 
happy, my dear son, to pursue the conversation. 





— 





BENEVOLENCE.. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
‘Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 6, 
The heathen are also stated by the apostle Paul 
to be ‘‘ unmerciful;”’ a trait most deplorably pre- 
valent in every unenlightened land. The various 
systems of idolatry in practise among the heathen, 
are but so many systems of cruelty and merciless 
superstition. In India the widowed wife is burned 


the unfeeling multitude standing around drown 
her shrieks by shouts and drums. The cruel 
mother casts her helpless infant into the impetuous 
stream, and exults in its cries as she beholdsit 
devoured by the voracious crocodile. The natives 
of the Marquesan and other islands, inhumanly 
sacrifice their fellow men, and after tormenting 
with fiendish satisfaction, their helpless victims, 
they consummate the savage act by eating with 
horrid exultation, their roasted flesh. 

Among some savages it is customary for c+ 
dren to destroy their parents when they have’ 
come infirm and unable to provide for thems¢™. 
In some cases they are buried alive, in “© 
they are cast headlong from lofty place,” 
sometimes ropes are placed around the s°¢ P® 
rents’ necks, and the work of stranglin ©  esef" 
formed by those very children whon‘’°Y had 








on the same pile with her deceased husband, while 
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| in infancy, and had protected and fed 
Marg all thexr years of helplessness, and who in 


jurn ought to be unremitting in care and kindness, 
Ss 


and ever ready to defend their fathers and mothers 


from harm. indeed, time would fail me, should I 


attempt to 


filed with the habitations of cruelty.” 
It is but a 


ber. 


many of them. 


¢ 


nor even } 
disturb the stillness and solemnity of the occasion 


and that they should on no account leave their 
dwellings, except to attend at the place of wor- 
ship. Offerings of vegetables and animals were 
carried to the temple, and as the people entered 
qne after another, the priests knocked down and 
slew such as had been previously agreed upon 
for the purpose, and before the sacred days were 
ended, eleven individuals were thus slain.”” My 
young friends will regard it as strange that the 
people should, any of them, have gone to a piace 
where they knew that some would be destroyed, 
The 


and knew not which would be the victims. 
laws required that none should absent themselve 
m penalty of death; so that by staying away, no 
thing would have been gained, 


absent, destruction was sure. 
How unlike are these abominations to the re 


quisitions of the Gospel, which desireth ‘‘ mercy 
ad not sacrifice,”? and which is satisfied with the 


humble and contrite heart. A. Cuapin. 








describe all the ways which serve to 
show that the dark portions of the earth ‘‘ are 


few years since the people of the 
Sandwich Islands were subject to a religion which 
tolerated vices like those just mentioned. ‘They 
worshipped idols of wood and stone, and in their 
sacrifices, murdered individuals of their own num- 
They slew their friends and their neighbors 
on the altars of their false gods. A single occa- 
gion is thus described by a man who had witnessed 
' ‘* A public crier passed through 

ihe district, requiring the people to observe the 

ason of tabu, which was to continue for several 
F days, and that neither men, women, nor children, 
dumb animals, should by any loud noise 


If they attended, 
they would some of them be spared; if they were 


the Spiritual Songs and Christian Lyre, ‘“‘ Rock 
of ages, cleft for me,”’ was her delight. Her little 
lungs seemed to paat for breath as she recited the 
lines, 

While I draw this fleeting breath, 

When mine eyelids close in death, 

Then I rise to worlds unknown, 

And behold Thee on thy throne; 
and her mother requested her not to say any more 
till the next morning, when she hoped she would 
be better. On the next morning she finished all 
her hymns. She suffered great pain for a number 
of days, but was not supposed to be near death, 
when, while her parents thought her to be ina 
sweet sleep, they looked, and behold she was 
dead! They did not know the moment when the 
soul departed from the body, but God knew, for 
He took it. And he could take better care of it 
than father or mother. God is love, says the 
Bible, and does he not love little children more 
than we do? Hew willing should we be to leave 


. them in his hands! 


day of the Church’s rest? 
body into the grave, the choir sung 
Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
To seek a slumber in the dust. 
The last verse they sung was thus: 
So Jesus slept—God’s dying Son 
Passed through the grave and blessed the bed. 
Rest here, dear babe, till from his throne 
The morning break and pierce the shade. 
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afraid to go down into the grave. 
there, and made it a very pleasant place. 
graves will be opened on the glorious morning o 








OBITUARY. 





the saints shall be happy in heaven. 


-|to threaten us with destruction. 


On Sabbath, June 19, Mary was buried. She 
was born on the Sabbath, taken sick on the Sab- 
bath, and was buried on the Sabbath. Was it 
not pleasant to go to the rest of the grave on the 
As they lowered the 


Little children, if they love God, need not be 
Jesus has been 
All the 


the resurrection, and good people and bad people 
will come forth, the good to enjoy God in heaven 
forever, the bad to euffer in hell just ac long as 


ros 
= “awa - 


_ 


at the ropes, and the passengers clung to the rig- 
ging. And now the raging wind blew almost u 
hurricane, and the mountainous billows rose higher 
and higher—rolled down upon us with redougled 
fury—covered the decks with spray, and seemed 
But the captain 
changed the ship’s course—went into a harbor— 
and cast anchor. 

It was pleasant when the hour of rest arrived, 
to think that we were safe from the perils of the 
storm, and might lay down and sleep securely, 
But it will be pleasanter far when the storms of 
life are over, to make the port of peace—the haven 
of everlasting rest, and dwell securely in the arms 
of a Saviour’s love forever. Pitcrim, 





PARENTAL. _ 


SISTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

(The following anecdote of a little boy, commu- 
nicated in a letter from a friend at a distance, was 
read in a maternal meeting in New York. ‘Two 
or three young ladies, visiting in the family where 
the meeting was held, had been invited to be pre- 
sent. On hearing the letter read, they were 30 
much affected by the fact, that this child was so 
happily influenced and controlled by the conver- 
sation and advice of a pious servant, that it was 
proposed, and the plan was subsequently adopted, 
to form a sisters’ association, for the purpose of 
qualifying themselves to aid their mothers in the 
proper training of their younger brothers and sis- 
ters, so that they may not come under the influ- 
ence of ungodly domestics. | 

As a mother, my dear Mrs. Whittelsey, you 
will rejoice with us, when I tell you that two more 
of our dear children are about to be received in‘o 
Christian communion, one a son, just sixteen, the 
other, an only girl of fourteen. 

Both our younger ones are promising, the 
youngest increasingly so. A short time since, he 
said to a pious servant: ‘‘ Ann, I have been pray- 
ing to God a very long time to change my heart, 
but Iam afraid he has not changed it yet; perhaps 
I do not pray aright, what shall I do?’ She en- 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


MARY J. DANFORTH. 


Notice of the last sickness of Many JANVIER DANFORTH, 
daughter of Rev. Joshua N. Danforth, who died in Lee, 
June 18th, 1836, at the age of three years and two months, 
Little Mary was apparently in the enjoyment of 

fine health, when on a Sabbath in the latter part 

of May, she was suddenly attacked with a fit. 

Her parents were much alarmed at the appear- 

mce of disease in this unwonted form, but com- 

When 

Mary had recovered from the severity of the at- 

tack, she looked up in her mother’s face, as she 

lay in her lap, and began to say in the words of a 


mended her to God by faith and prayer. 


hymn she had been taught, 


What sorrows may my steps attend 
I never can foretell; 

But if the Lord will be my friend, 
I know that all is well. 


Oh that all little children might feel so! The 
rows of sickness and death were now gathering 
ound little Mary, but her parents had taught her 
0 look up to God in every time of trial. In a few 
became much worse, and it was thought 
would not live long, but again she became 
etter, and her parents and physician expected 
But as she was sitting up 
nthe bed one day, very pleasant and free from 
un, she said to her mother, ‘I shall meet you 
nthe way to Jordan.” Her mother thought she 
‘(misunderstood her, but on being questioned, 
© said the same thing a second time. This 
ammed her mother, for though it was very pleas- 
nttohear her talk so, it sounded as if she ex- 
And how hard it is for a fond 
part with a darling child, especially 
d, so amiable, so obedient, and ready 


lays Mary 


h 


€ would get well. 


tcted soon to die. 
bother to 
ch a chil 
bdo what her parents wished. 


‘Seemed to be Mary’s happiness to repeat ‘al 


thymns she had learned, That sweet one in 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


couraged him to persevere, and explained to him 
the nature and evidence of this change. 








Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
THE STORMY OCEAN. 


deck. The wind was fair, and the sea calm. 


water. We were almost out of sight of land 


hills. 
distance. 


side, and on the other. I stood and looked around 
but as far as the eye could reach, I could discert 
no bounds to the water. 
but the ocean. 


heavens. 


unvaried scene. 


bound.’ 


turned to go down in the west. 
wind rose. 


] 





One morning I came up from the cabin of a 
fine packet ship, for the purpose of walking on 


had never been out to sea before, and I was de- 
lighted to see the ship glide smoothly over the 


All that we could see, was the tops of some high 
They seemed to lay on the water at a great 
Besides this, there was nothing but the 
wide ocean before us, and behind,—on the one 


And after we had sailed 
miles, there was still nothing in sight before us 
Above us was the clear blue sky, 
and the sun sailing round through the southern 
And occasionally we saw a sail far off, 
which would give a little change to the otherwise 


As I walked the deck, contemplated this bound- 
less prospect—watched the sun in his endless 
course—and scanned the undulating surface of the 
ocean till it faded in the distance, and mingled 
with the sky, [ thought of the matchless power of 
him who made the sun, and ‘ Gave the seas their 


The ship went rapidly on her way. The sun 
And then the 
It rolled up the surface of the ocean. 
And the foaming billows came driving down upon 
the sides of the frail vessel, which quivered at 
every shock like an aspen leaf. Then dark, angry 
clouds, and thick heavy fog came teeming along 
the surface of the water—concealing the sun from 
view, and covering the heavens with gloom. The 
helmsman labored at the wheel, the sailors tugged 


A few weeks after this, he said to me, ‘‘ Mamma, 
will you ask God to hear my prayers? I am afraid 
he does not hear me.”’ I knelt down and prayed 
with him, pleading the divine promises, the work 
of Christ, &c. He seemed much affected; I as- 
sured him that if he prayed in faith, God would 
hear him. Once when he seemed discouraged, 
because he found many evil passions in his heart, 
-| I took him into the garden, and told him to look 
at the little plants springing up from the seeds he 
had lately set, showing at first very little indication 
of life, and hardly distinguishable from the weeds 
around them. Still he knew that these plants 
»| would grow, and at length bring forth flowers and 
1/ fruit; but that for the present, they were small 
and sickly, requiring much attention, and the 
gentlest support. He understood the inference, 
and replied: ‘‘ You mean that my love to God is 
like a little seed.’ Yes, I answered, I do; and 
perhaps no one but the Spirit of God, may be able 
to discover it at first; but by-and-by it will appear. 
‘If it is there, mamma,” he continued; ‘but do 
you think it is?” 

One night, when going to bed, he was very 
troublesome and wayward; the servant, who tried 
in vain to help him, at length stopped short and 
said: ‘‘ Why, master H.,I did not think, when 
I used to nurse you, and amuse you, that you 
would ever behave so badly to me.” ‘‘ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ Ann, I dare say you did not, and I know 
it was very wrong of me; but I will pray to God 
about it.”” So down he knelt, and offered up this 
prayer: ‘‘O Lord God, I am very wicked, but 
thou canst make me good. O forgive me my sin, 
and do not let me despise the servants any more; 
help me to be kind to them and to every one. Ido 
not like to be so, but I have a bad spirit—will vow 
take it away, for Jesus Christ’s sake—Amen.” 
One thing.has been of much use to him, and te 
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sens. 

















forego the privilege is the severest punishment— 
the daily practice of reading a small portion of 
Scripture to him after he is in bed. I would 
strongly recommend this plan, whenever it can be 





regularly adopted, [ Mother’s Magazine, 
pn ae ee 
EDITORIAL. 


REPROVE WITH KINDNESS. 

A Clergyman lately was making some remarks on 
the duties of Christian meekness and forbearance; 
and in order to shew the advantage of giving reproof, 
when necessary, in the spirit of kindness, he related 
the following circumstance, which occurred to him- 
scli:—He was on a journey, when the coach stopped 
to change horses. ‘The horses were just tackled, 
when a gun was fired behind them, which started 
them on a run. The driver was before them; he 
hung on to the bridles, and was carried furiously 
some distance against a building. Every spectator 
thought he was killed—it proved however that he 
was not in the least injured! But instead of expres- 
wing awy gratitude to God for his remarkable preser- 
vation, he uttered the most horrid oaths against the 
person who fired the gun. The Clergyman was as- 
tonished at his wickedness, and reproved him sharp- 
ly for it, to which he made ne reply. Soon after, a 
Quaker gentleman, one of the passengers, said to the 
Clergyiman, “ Friend, thou didst well to reprove that 
wicked man; but thou shouldst have done it more 
kindly. I always find that affectionate reproof is 
more effectual than passionate reproof.” The Cler- 
gyman acknowledged his error—and afterwards, 
while sitting on the seat with the driver, conversed 
with him in such a way as made him confess he did 
wrong, and promise to refrain from his profanity in 
future. 

The following anecdote confirms this sentiment: 

A merchant in London had a dispute with a Qua- 
ker, respecting the settlement of an account. ‘The 
merchant was determined to bring the question into 
eourt, a proceeding which the Quaker earnestly de- 
precated, using every argument in his power to cen- 
vince the merchant of his error; but the latter was 
inflexible. Desirous to make a last effort, the Qua- 
ker called at his house one morning, and inquired of 
the servant if his master was at home. 'The merchant 
hearing the inquiry, and knowing the voice, called a- 
loud from the top of the stairs, * Tell that rascal I 
am not at-home.” The Quaker, looking up towards 
him, calmly said, ‘* Well friend, God put thee ina 
better mind.” The merchant, struck with the meck- 
ness of the reply, and having more deliberately in- 
vestigated the matter, became convinced that the 
Quaker was right and he was wrong. He requested 
to see hin, and after acknowledging his error he said, 
7 have one question to ask you—how were you able, 
with such putience, on various occasions, to bear my 
abuse?” “ Friend,” replied the Quaker, ‘ I will tell 
thee: I was naturally as hot and violent as thou art. 
IT knew that to indulge this temper was sin, and IT 
found that it was imprudest. [ observed that men in 
a passion always speak loud; and I thought if T could 
controul my voice, I should suppress my passion. | 
have therefore made it a rule never to suffer my voice 
to rise above a certain key; and by a careful obser- 
vance of this rule, I have, with the blessing of God, 
entirely mastered my natural temper.” ‘The Quaker 
reasoned philosophically, and the merchant, as every 
eve else may do, was benefitted by his example. 
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now adults, and we have the happiness to learn, that 
many aged persons take pleasure in reading our hum- 
ble periodical 





To Correspondents—The Essay of ‘* Emma’’ 
subject of Peace, is not suitable for the Companion. 
will favor us with a Story, illustrating the evils of 
would be very acceptable to our juvenile readers, 
more likely to accomplish her wishes than an essay. 


on the 
If she 
War, it 
and be 








VARIETY. 








Ministers’? Encouragement, 

At one of the Anniversaries in New York, Mr. 
Todd of Northampton, Mass. said:— 

When a boy, Providence sent an unostentatious 
minister among us—a man who is now laboring in 
the wilderness at the west, almost unknown.—There 
was a small revival under his preaching, not much 
said or thought about it—for only a few poor boys 
and girls were the subjects. It was one among many 
similar revivals under the labors of this man. The 
subjects were poor Sabbath school children; but I 
can fix my eye upon them, and see two or three of 
these girls the devoted wives of ministers; two or 
three of these boys are deacons of churches; two or 
more at least, ministers of the gospel, (of whom the 
humble individual before you is one.) I can point to 
at least eight new vigorous, prosperous churches, 


| gathered by these men, and nearly a score of young 


men from their churches on the way to the ministry— 
several powerful revivals of religion, many new Sab- 
bath schools organized, and hundreds of new born 
souls who have began to sing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb. All this can be traced directly to the little 
seed which this humble man of God cast by the way- 
side. 





**Not the Right Prayer.’ 

A poor mechanic sent for me one day to bury his 
child. He had come recently to this town, from one 
of the larger cities in Germany; and the child had 
been a great favorite with him. The father was a 
Deist; and, as he had in his youth attended a respec- 
table school, he was versed in a number of new- 
fangled rationalistic prayers. When his child, which 
wae twelve yoars old, was taken ill, it desired that 
some one should pray with it. The father did not 
deem it necessary to call in the aid of a clergyman, but 
commenced forthwith to offer up his rationalistic 
prayers himself. At various intervals, the child, who 
was on the verge of death, faintly called out, “ Father, 
that is not the right prayer: it affords me no comfort !”? 
To this, however, the father paid no attention; and 
the poor child died, with the ejaculation on his lips, 
‘* Father, it is not the right prayer!” 

On a visit which I subsequently paid to the father, 
I found him very thoughtful, and evidently at a loss 
to account for the last words of his child. I directed 
his attention to the Gospel; and to the efficacy of 
prayer, when offered up in true humility ef heart, in 
the name of Christ crucified: and, in the course of 
conversation, ascertained that, notwithstanding the 
education which he had received in the school before 
alluded to, he had never seen a Bible. Indeed, it 
seemed as if the religious instruction which had been 
imparted to him in his youth, had tended to remove 
him further from the Bible, than to bring him nearer 
to it; so that all my efforts were unavailing, to induce 
him to advance only a very trifling sum towards the 
payment of a copy. The frame of mind, however, 
in which I found him, gave me reason to hope that 
the word of God might find entrance into his soul; 
and I accordingly begged him to accept a Bible, as a 
present. My proceeding pleased him: he thankfully 
accepted the book; and now reads in it every evening, 
surrounded by his children: and I trust to the Lord, 
that He will, in mercy, bring back this erring sheep 





Those sketches, which were published in the Re- 
eorder several years ago, and afterwards appeared in 
other books, are now out of print, and frequent en- 
quiries are made whether they will not be collected 
into one volume. As we learn that the author does 
not intend to republish them, we have concluded to 
insert them in the Youth’s Companion, one each week, 
in order that those who have their volumes bound, 
may possess the whole series. The first one appears 
the present weck. If the style of these essays should 
appear to be above the comprehension of children, 
let it be remembered that many who commenced 


to His heavenly fold, [Rev. Dr. Pinkerton. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM 
Morn breaketh in the east. The purple clouds 
Are putting on their gold and violet, 

To look the meeter for the sun’s bright coming. 
Sleep is upon the waters and the wind; 

And nature, from the wavy forest-leaf 

To her majestic master, sleeps. As yet 

There is no mist upon the deep blue sky, 

And the clear dew is on the blushing bosoms 
Of crimson roses in a holy rest. 

How hallowed is the hour of morning! meet— 





reading the Companion when they were children, are 











Ay—beautifully meet, for the pure prayer. 
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The patriarch standeth at his tented door, 

With his white locks uncovered. Tis his wont 
To gaze upon that gorgeous Orient; 

And at that hour the awful majesty 

Of man who talketh often with his God, 

Is wont to come again and clothe his brow 

As at his fourscore strength. But now, he seemeth 
To be forgetful of his vigorous frame, 

And boweth to his staff as at the hour 

Of noontide sultriness. And that bright sun— 
He looketh at its pencill’d messengers 

Coming in golden raiment, as if all 

Were but a graven scroll of fearfulness. 

Ah, he is waiting till it herald in 

The hour to sacrifice his much lov’d son! 

Light poureth on the world. And Sarah stands 
Watching the steps of Abraham and her child 
Along the dewy sides of the far hills, 

And praying that her sunny boy faint not— 
Would she have watch’d their path so silently, 
If she had known that he was going up, 

Ev’n in his fair hair’d beauty, to be slain 

As a white lamb for sacrifice? They trod 
Together onward, patriarch and child— 

The bright sun throwing back the old man’s shad, 
In straight and fair proportions, as of one 
Whose years were freshly number’d. He stood 
Even in his vigorous strength, and like a tree 
Rooted in Lebanon, his frame bent not; 

His thin white hairs had yielded to the wind, 
And left his brow uncovered; and his face, 
Impress’d with the stern majesty of grief 
Nerv’d to a solemn duty, now stood forth 
Like a rent rock, submissive, yet sublime. 

But the young boy—he of the laughing eye 
And ruby lip,—the pride of life was on him. 
He seem’d to drink the morning. Sun and dew, 
And the aroma of the spicy trees, 

And all that giveth the delicious East 

Its fitness for an Eden, stole like light 

Into his spirit, ravishing his thoughts 

With love and beauty. Every thing he met, 
Buoyant or beautiful, the lightest wing 

Of bird or insect, or the palest dye 

Of the fresh flowers, won him from his path, 
And joyously broke forth his tiny shout, 

As he flung back his silken hair, and sprung 
Away to some green spot or clustering vine, 
To pluck his infant trophies. Every tree 

And fragrant shrub was a new hiding place, 
And he would crouch till the old man came by— 
Then bound before him with his childish laugh, 
Stealing a look behind him playfully, 

To see if he had made his father smile. 

The sun rode on in heaven. The dew stole up 
From the fresh daughters of the earth, and heat 
Came like a sleep upon the delicate leaves, 
And bent them with the blossoms to their dreams, 
Still trod the patriarch on with that same step, 
Firm and unfultering; turning not aside 

To seek the olive shades, or lave their lips 

In the sweet waters of the Syrian wells, 
Whose gush hath so much music. Weariness 
Stole on the gentle boy, and he forgot 

To toss his sunny hair from off his brow, 

And spring for the fresh flowers and light wings 
As in the early morning; but he kept 

Close by his father’s side, and bent his head 
Upon his bosom like a drooping bud, 

Lifting it not, save now and then to steal 

A look up to the face whose sternness aw’d 
His childishness to silence. 








Up, 


It was noon— 
And Abraham on Moriah bow’d himself, 
And buried up his face, and pray’d for strength. 
He could not look upon his son and pray; 
But with his hand upon the clustering curls 
Of the fair, knee'ing boy, he pray’d that God 
Would nerve him for that hour. Oh man was made 
For the stern conflict. In a mother’s love 
There is more tenderness; the thousand chords 
Woven with every fibre of her heart, 
Complain, like delicate harp-strings, at a breath; 
But love in man is one deep principle, 
Which like a root grown in a rifted rock, 
Abides the tempest. He rose up, and laid 
The wood upon the altar. All was done. 
He stood a moment—and a deep quick flush 
Pass’d o’er his countenance; and then he nerv’d 
His spirit with a bitter strength, and spoke— 
**Tsaae! my only son’’—The boy look’d up, 
And Abraham tuarn’d his face away, and wept. 
‘* Where is the lamb, my Father???—oh the tones. 
The sweet, the thrilling music of a child!— 
How it doth agonize at such an hour!— 
It was the last deep struggle—Abraham held 
His lov'd, his beautiful, his only son, 
And lifted up his arm, and eall’d on God— 
And lo! God’s Angel staid him—and he fell 
Upon his face and wept. 
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